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Teaching Utopian L1 terature : 
Applying Mikhail Bakhtln's Theories 1n the Writing Class 



Utopian and dystopian literature can provide a powerfully 
self-ref lexl ve structure for a process-oriented writing class, 
particularly with regard to the teaching of research skills. Recent 
theories of the writing process such as those of Patricia Blzzell and 
David Bartholomae, stress the soda! forces which determine the shape 
of discourse, social forces which are to an extent replicated in the 
strategies of collaborative learning and articulated in the dialogical 
history of Utopian thought. 

The research paper 1s probably the most difficult and complex form 
of academic discourse — difficult to teach, difficult to master. A 
comprehensive theory of the research process, like theories of the 
composing process, must take Into account the profoundly social nature 
of discourse, particularly since research-based writing is a system of 
discourse which not only deliberately and explicitly acknowledges its 
indebtedness to other prior and competing voices, but actually punishes 
the failure to acknowledge such Indebtedness. A certain degree of 
commonality is the basis of all discourse, but most students do not 
realize that writing, especially academic writing, occurs 1n response 
to other texts rather than 1n creative isolation — as Harold Bloom would 
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argue, writing Is neither Inspired nor original but 1s motivated by the 
Impulse to answer, to add, to adjust, to quarrel with, to revise what 
has already been said. Mikhail Bakhtln's works have provided a new 
vocabulary to describe the transactional nature of written discourse. 
Bakhtln's terms— dialogism, polyphony, hetencglossla— all suggest the 
multlvocallty of discourse. The dlaloglcal matrix of discourse 1s 
especially obvlots 1n the scholarly disciplines but 1s also manifested 
1n the 1ntertextual1t1es of literary genres. By Interacting critically 
with Utopian and dystopian texts, students can coma to see that both 
the research paper and the Utopian novel are located 1n a tradition of 
discourse rooted 1n dialogism and can begin to participate consciously 
in the conversation. 

Utopian literature, because it is such a densely layered, 
heteroglot discourse system, can show students how sedimented, 
archeological configurations of Ideas reveal their dlaloglcal history. 
Having seen the process of dlaloglcal negotiation 1n action, students 
are able to recognize that other writers, published writers, suffer 
just as severely as the students themselves do from the anxiety of 
Influence and must struggle just as hard or harder to sjbdue language 
to their will. Furthermore, students learn that style, like content, 
1s determined by the pressures ether discourses bring to bear on the 
formation of the text and that there are constraints which determine 
the conventions of the research paper, or as Bakhtln states: 

The Internal politics of style (how the elements are put 
together) 1s determined by Its external politics (its 
relationship to alien clscourse). Discourse lives, as it were. 
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1n the boundary between Its own context and another alien 
context. (The Dialogic Imagination , trans. Caryl Emerson and 
Michael Holqulst, ed . Michael Holqulst [Austin: U of Texas P, 
1981], 284. All quotations following are from this text.) 
The style, method, form and technique appropriate to research 
writing can be reinforced sel f-ref 1 ex1 vel y by the form and content of 
the class Itself, allowing students to analyze the transaction of 
research and comprehend Its context and soda! determinants. 

By calling students' attention to the dlaloglcal Interplay of Ideas 
1n Utopian texts and 1n the criticism of Utopian texts, one can rupture 
the pernicious myth of originality which plagues the apprentice 
writer. Many students are frustrated by the concept of a research 
paper because they cannot understand how their teacher can demand an 
"original" thesis while insisting that they cite authorities to support 
their arguments. This paradox often results in such unpleasant 
surprises as papers without any significant supporting research, papers 
constructed almost entirely from Juxtaposed quotations, and, worst of 
all, plagiarized papers. If students can grasp the fact that 

•V. 

originality 1n research 1s incremental rather than absolute, a function 
of perspective, of response, of dlaloglcity rather than Inspiration, 
they can grasp the necessary ratio between Interpretation and citation, 
between argument and evidence, and can come to terms with the 
realization that, as Bakhtln argues: 

The word does not exist 1n a neutral and Impersonal language 
(1t is not, after all, out of a dictionary that the speaker 
gets . . . words), but rather 1t exists 1n other people's 
mouths, 1n other people's contexts, serving other people's 
Intentions: 1t 1s from these that one must take the word and 
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make 1t one's own . . . Language 1a not a neutral medium that 
passes freely and easily Into the private property of the 
speaker'* Intentions; 1t is populated — over-populated — with the 
Intentions of others. Expropriating 1t, forcing 1t to submit 
to one's own Intentions and accents, 1s a difficult and 
complicated process. (294) 
This difficult process of forcing the language of another writer to 
ono's own perspective 1s typical of the nature of research and 1t is 
ti is a process students' must learn 1f they are to understand how to do 
research and how to use research 1n their writing. 

Although most students 1n a research writing class would never be 
actively Interested 1n soda! theories of the writing process, they 
certainly can benefit from the Implementation of these theories. The 
question then is how to translate theory into practice effectively, how 
to encourage dialogism and heterogl ossla in the classroom. The 
practical application of dialoglcal thinking must be embodied in both 
the form and the content of the research writing class. The form of 
classroom interaction that best approximates the soda! model of the 
writing process 1s, of course, collaborative learning. Collaborative 
strategies force students to take active responsi bl ity for their own 
learning process rather then depending passively on the teacher to 
provide an authoritative viewpoint. Collaborative groups, when 
successful, create a fiercely dialoglcal environment because they 
demand direct response — whether to the texts of other students or to 
the texts of published authors. This exchange of ideas creates a 
community of discourse within the class, a community with its own 
tradition and its own history, which determines the shape and the 
direction of class Interaction. Just as the format of the class should 
model the dialoglcal process, the content of the class should 
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problematize the structure of the society which enables discourse and 
Utopian literature, with Its Intense focus on soda! structure, 
provides a vehicle for this Interrogation of the limits of discourse. 

Ideally, the topic or theme of a research class should empower 
students, providing them with a sense of control over the material 
under scrutiny, helping them to exploit their strengths as writers, 
while providing a sufficiently coherent body of knowledge to foster a 
sense of shared enterprise and shared expertise. 

Because the media barrages our society relentlessly with 
oversimplified coverage of Intricate social problems (though rarely 
exploring their consequences and Implications), our students are 
already trained to have opinions on all sorts of diverse Issues even 1f 
they are unwilling to assume any social responsibility whatsoever. 
Thus, given this cultural trend toward the spontaneous formation of 
opinion, students are already partially prepared to assimilate Utopian 
and dystopian thought. Utopian literature also provides a particularly 
volatile and versatile array of Ideas, controversial and disturbing 
Ideas which shock and Intrigue students, tempting them to defend or 
condemn, repudiate or embrace revolutionary social perspectives. The 
literature of Utopia ranges from the plausible to the fantastic; It 
deals with every conceivable aspect of human cu'icure, presenting 
startling and even outrageous models for commonplace social structures 
which students have rarely If ever questioned before: reproduction, 
childrearing, marriage, education, division of labor, distribution of 
good?, all are Interrogated and redesigned in Utopian and dystopian 
literature. For example, in Anthony Burgess's Ib§_Want 1 ng_Seed , a 
future society plagued by overpopulation experiments with various 
solutions to the problem: mandatory homosexuality and abortion and 
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actual warfare between the taxes are several of the unsuccessful 
remedies the government Implements. In addition to the familiar 
literary dystopias such as N1neteen_E1ghty_Fgur and Brayy_New_Wgr Jd and 
feminist and behavlorlst fantasies Hke Herland and Walden_Two, 
available texts Include philosophy, political theory, sacred writ, 
science fiction, and history. Almost Inexhaustible 1n Its complexity 
of Ideas, Utopian thought 1s manifestly and explicitly dialoglcal as 
well as Ideological, each text revealing 1n 1t? social bias Its patent 
Indebtedness to other earlier texts. 8akht1n maintains that the 
history of language Itself 1s fraught with r^>c1o-1deolog1cal conflict 
and his observations apply to the history of Utopian thought as well: 
At any given moment 1n Its historical existence language is 
heteroglot from top to bottom: it represents the co-existence 
of sodo-ideological contradictions between the present and the 
past, between between differing epochs of the past, between 
differing soc1o-1deological groups 1n the present, between 
tendencies, schools, circles, and so forth. (291) 
Utopian texts provide the heteroglossia that encourages students to 
play with Ideas, to explore possibilities. Utopian texts enable the 
formation of a community of discourse and demonstrate the dialoglcal 
process. 8ut they do something more as well. Reading Utopian and 
dystopian literature makes students more imaginative, more socially 
aware, more sensitive to the dynamic of social Injustice and human 
folly. Exposure to Utopian thought gives them t f ve opportunity to 
reflect on the culture they live 1n, to glimpse the nightmare futures 
latent in contemporary reality, and to dream of ways i:o change society 
for the better. 



David Turk 
Nyack College 
Nyack, New York 10960 

Teaching Utopian Literature: 
Applying Mikhail Bakhtin's Theories in the Writing Class 

In »y presentation, I will address the pragmatic issues of using 
Utopian literature in a research writing class. In structuring a 
composition class which is focused on the theme of Utopias, we have 
tried to highlight the following learning objectives: 

; 

1. Students should come to vie*, their writing as apart of a broader 
community of discourse rather than as isolated assignments for a 
composition class. 

2. Because they are writing within a community of discourse, 
students should come to see their audience as one of the most important 
factors in shaping their writing—its voice, language, and even the 
choice of specific examples employed should all be geared toward an 
audi ence . 

3. In order to develop a particular topic, and to respond 
intelligently to an idea from a Utopian novel, students should learn 
the need for research. Research thus comes to be viewed as essential 
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for convincing an audience, and every assignment focuses on different 
types of research. 

4- Because students must think through issues imposed by choosing 
an audience and doing research, they should come to see writing as a 
process, in which their choice of a topic and audience, of style and 
language, of structure and specific examines are primary, and grammar 
and mechanics and spelling secondary and belong to the later, editorial 
stages of writing. 

5. Finally, students should come to think of themselves as writers 
working toward the publication of what they have written, they should 
view their work as their own within the broader dialogical framework of 
the community of discourse which is that of the Utopian novels. 

Each semester we have students read four Utopian novels and write 
essays reflecting on each of them, and then do a larger research 
assignment involving some aspect of Utopian thought. The works that I 
am currently using are Utopia by Sir Thomas More, Looking Backward by 
Edward Bellamy, Walden Two by B. F. Skinner, and 1984 by George 
Orwell. I've used Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Herland in the past and 
try to alternate the dystopias that I use. We attempt to choose books 
from a range of disciplines to engage as many students as possible and 
to choose books which provide good parallels and contrasts with one 
another. It is possible to be more selective, however, and focus only 
on a certain type of Utopian fiction. In one Developmental Composition 
class I used three science fiction novels all concerned with the theme 
of creation or apocalypse, Arthur C. Clarke's Childhood's End, C. S. 
Lewis 1 Perelandra, and Samuel Delany ! s Einstein Intersection. 
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The primary bibliography that we have included with the handouts, 
while not exhaustive does indicate the breadth of possible works which 
are Utopian in theme if not in genre. The bibliography leaves out many 
19th and early 20th century British and American Utopian novels, nor 
does it do justice to the innumerable science fiction and fantasy 
novels which can also be classified as Utopian or dystopian. The 
secondary bibliography , also only a partial listing includes the 
classic general commentary on Utopias as well as more recent 
materials. Students find these bibliographies helpful not only for 
research, but also because they give them a sense of the larger 
community of writers with whom they have entered into a dialogue. I 
hope they will also be useful to you should you decide to experiment 
with designing a course around Utopian literature. The secondary 
bibliography does not touch on the vast amount of material which focus 
on one or two particular works. Interestingly, since the MLA 
5ikIi£g£SEliy began classifying by topic or theme in 1981, the section 
devoted to Utopias has grown from several inches in one column to a 
full page of entries, a development which suggests the potential of the 
genre . 

At first, students are quite skeptical about reading Utopian 
novels, but once they begin reading them, most find themselves engaged 
by the material. I always warn my classes that More's Utopia is a bit 
dry and its language hard going, but have been surprised to find that 
many like it the best because some of them come from farm communities 
and appreciate More's invective against the destruction of England's 
agricultural base, or because they are horrified at More's suggestions, 
such as that male and female be shown naked to one another before 
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marriage or that everyone should wear the same type cf clothing. 
However.no one Idea has produced such outrage as Bellamy's attempt to 
do away wl th— shopping . As you may imagine, a good deal of heated 
discussion between students often occurs in class over the proposals of 
the various authors. 

In organizing a structure for the class, I allow three days for 
discussion of and freewriting on a book. We examine major ideas, 
discuss their merits, and when we have read several books, compare 
ideas. At the end of the discussion, I ask students to do 
freewritings, sometimes directed, but often on * atever ideas have 
piqued their interest. During this time of discussion. I have students 
present oral reports, not only on material related to the book, but 
also on issues similar to those raised in the book; students research 
current non-media issue that would spark them to join a Utopia or to 
start one. We have asked our classes to research philanthropies and 
examine how well they achieve their Utopian intentions. During clasr 
discussion of 1984, I showed the newer version of the movie, and in 
fact, many films with Utopian themes are available on VHS so that a 
course could be structured with films instead of books. In our class 
discussion, I have also organized debates. Generally, a class will 
divide into communalists and individualists and I have asked the two 
sides to discuss the pros and cons of a community like Walden Two. We 
have even asked the two groups to form their own Utopia and then debate 
the relative merits of either a cooperative or an individualistic 
society . 
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Following three days of discussion, I have the class work in groups 
for two days on their writing assign.ents. Thay bring their rough 
drafts to thew first session and the groups discuss aatters related to 
audience, voice and research. In the second session, they bring 
revised drafts and the class as a whole discusses a select nuaber of 
writings. These group sessions sllow students to dialogue with one 
another and fora their own discourse coaaunity. 

There are, of course, a wide range of possible topics for essays 
on the works that we read. The assignaents that I'll describe are the 
«ost popular with the students and the .ost effective froa our point of 
view. Certainly the paper which students first want to write is 
reactive, to agree or disagree with a certain idea. m this 
assignaent, I insist that their own views be supported by outside 
research and that they fairly and thoroughly explore the ideas of the 
author who they are reacting to. In a related assignment, I ask 
students to reflect on an idea within the context of an article written 
for a specific aagazine audience. Here students aust exaaine a nuaber 
of articles from a aagazine to discover clearly what its audience likes 
and how to write for it. Many students choose popular aagazines, but I 
encourage thea to choose a aagazine which at least falls within the 
para.eters of their intended field. So.e of the best essays that I 
have received have come froa this assignaent-a copy of one is included 
with the handouts. 

While- students enjoy this assignment, they are often suspicious of 
It, asking-How will this type of essay help «e get an 'A'on ay 
sociology paper?" Often, then, I give thea an assignaent of writing 

5 
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for a particular course* Students must research introductory texts in 
a particular discipline for the language that they will use in their 
paper, interview a professor in the field to get a clear sense of what 
the audience expects, and read several articles from journals in order 
to model their own work on published writing in the field. This 
assignment stresses writing and researching across the curriculum. 

I have also asked students to compare two books, specifically a 
Utopia and a dystopia written after the Utopia, in order for them to 
see how the dystopia is responding to a number of ideas put forth in 
the Utopian book. Students have enjoyed discovering how Orwell, for 
instance, is critiquing either Bellamy or Skinner. A further 
assignment grows out of the debates or discussions; students are asked 
to develop Utopian communities similar to Kalden Two, and to think 
through as far as possible the problems inherent in implementing it. 

We have developed several approaches to the longer research paper. 
One approach is for students to research actual historical Utopias or 
movements with strong Utopian leanings. Students write on Brooke Farm, 
the Shakers, the Amish, the Mormons, Marxism, monasticism or other 
actual communities or societies. Another approach requires students to 
read a fifth Utopian work of their own choosing and draw comparisons 
between one idea in it and related ideas in the other works that we 
have read. Their research involves examining how a particular idea has 
been developed by different Utopian authors. This particular 
assignment and a student's research paper written in response to it are 
included with the handouts. Popular topics include the cult of the 
leader, the balance between individuality and social responsibility, 
and male/female relationships. An, I encourage students to develop 
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their own point of view (backed up of course by research), so that they 
can enter into a dialogue with the Utopian authors whoa they are 
examining. 

Having experimented extensively with topical composition classes, 
we have found that Utopian literature provides the richest resources, 
engages the largest proportion of students, and has the most relevance 
beyond the classroom. It Is particularly the self -ref lex'.vlty of the 
social dynamics of a class focusing on Utopian thought that makes the 
topic work so well. 
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